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be entrusted to the king. That the Government might
hope to distract the attention of the people from domestic
reforms by foreign war, and to restore the discipline of
the army by active service, was indeed a fear less
extravagant than many which agitated the Assembly.
For four days the debate raged; on the fifth day,
May 20: Mirabeau intervened. He was conciliatory,
moderate, almost modest. He pointed out that the
Assembly possessed in ministerial responsibility and in
the absolute control of the purse full security against
any misuse by the king of the right of declaring war,
yet he attempted to conciliate the prejudices of his
audience by allowing that such a prerogative might be
dangerous to liberty. He was much more in earnest
when he insisted on the danger of leaving the question
of peace or war entirely to the legislature. Would an
irresponsible Assembly decide more carefully than the
monarch and his responsible ministers'? Were kings
alone the enemies of peace ? Is a body of seven hundred
men secure from sudden gusts of passion, from contagious
emotions'? "While one among you is urging delibera-
tion, his voice will be drowned by the shouts of those
who are clamouring for war: you will see round you an
army of citizens. You may not be deceived by the
ministers, but will you never deceive yourselves ?" He
ended by reading a series of resolutions which divided
the right and the responsibility of deciding on war
between the king and the legislature, but without
explicitly stating whether the formal declaration of war
was to be made by the king or the Assembly. He
acknowledged that these resolutions were defective, and
he took the opportunity to deplore that the great master